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CHRONOLOGY 


January 24, 1808: Born at Brunswick, Maine, eldest son 
of Robert and Sarah Lee Eastman. 

July 1, 1824: Appointed to U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, from Maine and entered as a cadet. 

July 1, 1829: Graduated from U. S. Military Academy 
and commissioned as second lieutenant in the First 
Infantry. 

1829- 1830: On duty at Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, with 
regiment. 

1830- 1831: At Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

November 25, 1831-January 9, 1833: On topographical 

duty. 

January 22, 1833-January 22, 1840: Assistant teacher 
of drawing, U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 

1835* Married to Mary Henderson, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Henderson. 

November 14, 1836: Promoted to lieutenant. 

1836-1840: Exhibited yearly in exhibitions of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design in New York City. 

November 12, 1839: Promoted to captain. 

1839: Elected “honorary member amateur” of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Design, New York City. 

1840- 1841: With regiment in the Florida (Seminole) 
War. 

1841- 1846: With regiment at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

In 1846: On recruiting service. 

1846-1848: With regiment at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

1848: Six paintings purchased by American Art Union. 

1848-1849: Down the Mississippi River and on march 


through Texas to San Antonio, Fredericksburg, and 
the Nueces River. 

1849: Six paintings purchased by American Art Union. 

1850: Six paintings purchased by American Art Union. 

1851: One painting purchased by American Art Union. 

1850-1855: In Washington, D. C., preparing illustra¬ 
tions for Schoolcraft’s: “Historical and Statistical In¬ 
formation Respecting the History, Condition and Pros¬ 
pects of the Indian Tribes of the United States.” 

1855-1856: Served with regiment at Forts Duncan and 
Chadbourne, Texas. 

October 31, 1856: Promoted to major and was attached 
to the Fifth Infantry. 

1857-1858: Placed on special duty in Quartermaster 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 

1859-1861: In Washington, D. C. 

Served in various capacities during the Civil War. 

September 9, 1861: Promoted to lieutenant colonel, 
First Infantry. 

December 3, 1863: Retired from active service but com¬ 
manded at successive posts until September 1867. 

August 9 j 1866: Breve'tted colonel and brigadier gen¬ 
eral. 

March 26, 1867: Congress passed a joint resolution 
enabling him to paint two groups of paintings which 
are owned by the Government. On August 28 of this 
year he was accordingly placed on the active list and 
assigned to duty under the Secretary of the Interior. 

June 1870: Commissioned to paint 17 pictures of forts 
for the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

August 31, 1875: Died in Washington, D. C. 










































































SETH EASTMAN, 1808-1875 
1 

FORT CRAWFORD AND WEST POINT , 1829-1840 


In the summer of 1848 a journalist visiting at Fort 
Snelling reported to his paper that Capt. Seth Eastman, 
the commandant, was “not only an accomplished soldier, 
but an artist of rare excellence, as his collection of 
original paintings and sketches abundantly testify, and, 
moreover, learned in Indian history and character . . . 
he had had rare opportunities, both in Florida and on the 
Upper Mississippi, for studying savage life, both in 
its warlike and peaceful aspects and with the true eye of 
artistical genius he has gloriously improved them.” 1 
If we cannot today go as far as did John Robb (“Soli¬ 
taire”) of the St. Louis Reveille in speaking of “rare 
excellence,” we can agree that Eastman was a painter of 
talent and one who deserves a high place as a pictorial 
historian of the Indian. He may not have had the ro¬ 
mantic glow of Alfred J. Miller or the showmanship of 
George Catlin, but he was an able painter and a careful 
ethnographer. He was in close contact with Indians for 
many years, particularly the Sioux and Chippeway near 
Fort Snelling, and his sketches testify to his sharp ob¬ 
servation and his correctness of report. He learned to 
speak the Sioux language and was “so familiar with every¬ 


thing relating to the Dahcotah, or Sioux tribe, that he 
[could] . . . read the private history of a chief or brave 
by the ornaments which decorate his person,” the ad¬ 
miring Robb declared. A fortunate combination of deep 
interest in the Indian and his ways, of devoted and con¬ 
tinuous use of his opportunities, and of skill with pencil 
and brush enabled him to make a contribution of notable 
importance both historically and pictorially. 

Eastman rose to the rank of brevet brigadier general 
before he retired, but his place in history is far more that 
of the artist than of the military man. Best known now 
for his rendition of Dakota Indian customs, he was a 
painter long before he undertook those subjects. Born 
in Brunswick, Maine, on January 24, 1808, the eldest 
son of Robert and Sarah Lee Eastman, he was appointed 
to the United States Military Academy on July 1, 1824, 
and was graduated and made a second lieutenant on 
July 1, 1829. 2 During his years at the Academy the 
drawing master was Thomas Gimbrede, and it was per¬ 
haps under this French miniaturist and engraver that 
young Eastman had his early instruction in painting. 
Caustic William Dunlap thought the prints that Gim- 
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brede published after his own drawings showed “his ut¬ 
ter want of skill or knowledge in the art” and declared 
it “must have required uncommon talents ... to teach 
that which he did not know.” 3 But Eastman somewhere 
learned both to draw and paint. A self-portrait which 
D. I. Bushnell, Jr., dated between 1829 and 1832 (on 
evidence of the uniform) is an early demonstration of 
skill in likeness. 4 

Assigned to the First Infantry, in the fall of 1829 the 
young officer reported for duty with his regiment at Fort 
Crawford (Prairie du Chien), Wisconsin. His earliest 
extant drawing is a pencil sketch inscribed Miss . River. 
Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, 55 7 miles above St. 
Louis, Oct., 1829. It pictures the wooden fort con¬ 
structed in 1816 and the straggling town just below it 
on the left bank of the Mississippi. The lithograph of 
Prairie du Chien in i 83 o in Henry Lewis’s Das Illustrirte 
Mis sis sippith al was based on this drawing. It was pos¬ 
sibly on his way up the river to Fort Crawford that East¬ 
man made the lost sketch of Cassville, Wisconsin, that 
Lewis used for another of his illustrations, Cassville in 
1829. 

From Fort Crawford Eastman was transferred early 
in the next year to the great northwestern outpost, Fort 
Snelling, at the junction of the St. Peters (now Minne¬ 
sota) River with the Mississippi. There he remained 
until he was assigned to topographical duty on Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1831. On January 9, 1833, he was relieved and 
ordered to the Military Academy to serve as assistant 
teacher of drawing. We can be sure that in these early 
years in the West he was sketching scenes and subjects, 
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for all his life he had an urge to record what he saw, 
but nothing is actually known of his art activities save 
for the sketches mentioned. 

Eastman returned to the Academy to find his old 
teacher Gimbrede dead. The post of teacher of drawing 
remained vacant until the arrival of Charles Robert 
Leslie from England late in the year. This eminent and 
popular artist, however, did not find the position as at¬ 
tractive as he had expected and was soon led to give up 
his place, sailing once more for England in April 1834. 

Eastman, whose appointment dated from January 22, 
1833, must have known Leslie and may have had some 
slight opportunity to study under him. Much more im¬ 
portant to the young officer-artist, however, was Leslie’s 
successor. Robert W. Weir on May 8, 1834, was named 
to the post which he was to fill for many years. Al¬ 
though only five years older than Eastman, he was already 
well known and highly thought of as a painter. Of this 
opportunity Eastman did make use; on one later occa¬ 
sion, at least, Weir was specifically mentioned as East¬ 
man’s teacher. 

Eastman’s duty during these seven years on the faculty 
was military draftsmanship, and his serious concern with 
it is evident by his publication of a “Treatise on Topo¬ 
graphical Drawing” (1837), which was used as a text 
at the Academy. The West Point Museum possesses a 
specimen of his technical work in a copy of a “Survey 
of Public Lands at West Point, 1723.” It was probably 
the publication of his book and his growing repute as a 
painter that led to his election to the professorship of 
topographical drawing and painting in Jefferson College, 


Mississippi, in 1839—an invitation, however, which he 
declined. 

Under Weir’s direction Eastman must have gone seri¬ 
ously to work as a painter. A little oil on paper, View 
of W est Point, inscribed “Lieut Eastman Military 
Academy,” must have been painted not later than 1835, 
for a lithograph by Pendleton, apparently made after it, 
was copyrighted in that year. 

By 1836 Eastman had progressed sufficiently to have 
a canvas exhibited at the National Academy of Design 
in New York. The New York Mirror (June 25, 1836), 
admiring this picture, welcomed “this pupil of an ac¬ 
complished master (Weir) to his stand among our land¬ 
scape painters.” The following year the National Academy 
of Design hung another of Eastman’s paintings, and in 
1838 eight of his pictures were accepted by them. Five 
of these were local subjects, the other three paintings 
being the earliest recorded of his western scenes. In 
praising one of these paintings ( Fort Snelling on the 
Mississippi near the Falls of St. Anthony) the Mirror 
(June 9, 1838) declared Eastman’s works as those of 
an amateur, “entitled to great praise. His distances and 
skies are generally extremely well-managed. His fore¬ 
grounds, we think, want more warmth, and his figures 
should be more gracefully drawn.” 

After this considerable display of his talent, we are 
not surprised to find Eastman in 1839 elected an “hon¬ 
orary member amateur” of the National Academy of 
Design. This year he exhibited two more Hudson Valley 
scenes, both offered for sale. In the fall one painting 


was shown at the Apollo Gallery in New York (fore¬ 
runner of the American Art Union). 

Five more canvases made their first appearance in the 
1840 spring show of the National Academy, but since 
Eastman was transferred from West Point late in Janu¬ 
ary of that year, they were almost certainly painted in 
1839. One ( Sawing Wood) must have been a genre 
piece; the other four were landscapes. In October 1841, 
the Apollo Gallery had one of his paintings for sale ( View 
on the Hudson, near West Point). Eastman’s first period, 
devoted almost entirely to landscape, may be said to close 
at this point. 

Possibly among the paintings just mentioned were two 
pictures found in St. Louis a decade later. An account 
contributed to the Missouri Republican (May 2, 1848) 
described them as— 

full of the beauties of this accomplished artist; they form so 
many studies of foliage, and rock; so completely and labori¬ 
ously, and with so much taste has nature been followed in 
her teachings. The views are of the falls opposite West 
Point, a bit of exquisite wood and water scenery scarcely 
to be equalled in the country, and known in times of yore, 
as the bath, and favorite resort, of Fanny Kemble . . . 

The pictures are of that form of landscape, in which 
nearly all the canvas is taken up by the foreground, leaving 
only a glimpse of the sky, and giving but little chance for 
the careless and idle mode of painting which is so common 
when masses of foliage or rock are introduced. If not 
painted on the spot, (and we suppose they were, from their 
apparent accuracy,) they are at least the transcript of 
drawings so correct, that the botanic names of nearly every 
tree introduced, from the painting of the bark, and leaves, 
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Fig. 2. —Hudson River , with a Distant View of West Point. Catalogue number 4. 
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and branches, could be easily indicated; the rocks possess 
a form that indicates to you their exact geological relations 
. . . The figures of females bathing in one piece, and the 
solitary heron, a shy and distant bird, in the other, determine 
and mark the seclusion and privacy of the scene; and the 
cool tone through the pictures, with the disposition of shades 
and shadows, indicate the full noon of a sultry day overhead, 
but no sunbeams have reached the seclusion of this wooded 
recess . . . 

The . . . two landscapes, painted some years since, are 
in the style of coloring common in England from the time of 
Gainsborough to that of Turner . . . 

None of the paintings shown during these years at the 
National Academy of Design and the Apollo Gallery can 


be positively identified with extant work. However, we 
must certainly include among them the very pleasing oil 
Hudson River, with a Distant View of West Point 
(Fig. 2), owned by Dr. and Mrs. Hermann Warner 
Williams, Jr. Several watercolors illustrate other views 
that took the painter’s eye: Constitution Island and 
Foundry from West Point, N. Y., in the collection of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, and View from Fort Clinton , 
West Point belonging to Dr. and Mrs. Williams. 

During his long tenure at the Academy Eastman was 
twice promoted—to lieutenant on November 14, 1836, 
and to captain on November 12, 1839. In 1835 he mar¬ 
ried 17-year-old Mary Henderson, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Henderson, army surgeon from Virginia. 
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II 

ON THE FRONTIER, 1840-1850 


For the next ten years Eastman sketched and painted 
in many parts of the United States and became interested 
in studying and recording the Indian way of life and the 
frontier landscape. Relieved at the Military Academy 
on January 22, 1840, he reported for duty with his regi¬ 
ment in the Florida (Seminole) War of 1840-1841. 
Three watercolors can be chosen to illustrate his south¬ 
ern tour. View on the Suwannee River is purely scenic. 
Encampment of the 1 st Infantry at Sarasota, Florida pic¬ 
tures a row of tents under some magnificent live oaks. 
Sa?n Jones' Village preserves the remains of a Florida 
Indian village, that of the Seminole chief Chitto-Tuste- 
nuggee, known also as Sam Jones. 

An oil picturing Osceola as Captive in an Open Tent, 
Guarded by a Sentry poses a problem. The close attention 
to detail and the handling of the Indian costume certainly 
suggest Eastman as the author of this unsigned painting 
which until lately has been in the possession of his descend¬ 
ants. But the facts that Osceola died in Florida in January 
1838, that Eastman did not arrive until two years later, 
that there is not the slightest resemblance between this 
realistic middle-aged Indian and Catlin’s romantic young 
chief painted a few days before Osceola’s death, and that 
Eastman commonly painted from life, all suggest that 
Eastman’s subject must have been another warrior and 
that the picture was later mislabeled. 
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Eastman’s next remove, after a 4-month sick leave 
resulting from the campaign in Florida, was to Fort 
Snelling in 1841. Although we have almost no details 
of his art activities during the next five years, apparently 
he painted many portraits, group pictures, and landscapes 
in oil and in watercolor and accumulated a large port¬ 
folio of pencil sketches. One of his few extant portraits, 
that of Eta Keazah, Sisseton Sioux at Fort Snelling, as¬ 
signed by D. I. Bushnell, Jr., to 1844, illustrates in the 
braiding of the hair and in the treatment of the head¬ 
covering the care for detail that was to characterize East¬ 
man’s painting of Indian subjects. 

A glimpse of Eastman’s relations as artist with the 
Indians was later recorded by Mrs. Eastman, who de¬ 
veloped such a strong interest of her own in the Sioux 
that she wrote a book about them. 

Our intercourse with the Sioux was greatly facilitated, 
[she wrote] and our influence over them much increased, 
by the success attending my husband’s efforts to paint their 
portraits. They thought it supernatural (wahkun) to be 
represented on canvas. Some were prejudiced against sit¬ 
ting, others esteemed it a great compliment to be asked, but 
all expected to be paid for it. And if anything were wanting 
to complete our opportunities for gaining all information 
that was of interest, we found it in the daguerreotype. 
Capt. E., knowing they were about to celebrate a feast he 


wished to paint in group, took his apparatus out, and, when 
they least expected it, transferred the group to his plate. 
The awe, consternation, astonishment and admiration, sur¬ 
passed description. ‘Ho! Eastman is all wahkun!’ 5 

In July 1846, the landscape painter Charles Lanman, 
visiting at Fort Snelling, was greatly impressed by the 
accomplishment of this “pictorial historian” of the Indian: 

All his leisure time has been devoted to the study of Indian 
character, and the portraying upon canvas of their manners 
and customs, and the more important fragments of their 
history. The Sioux tribes have attracted the most of his 
attention, although he has not neglected the Chippeways, 
and he has done much to make us acquainted with the 
Seminoles of Florida, where he was once stationed for sev¬ 
eral years. Excepting a few which he has occasionally pre¬ 
sented to his friends, all that he has ever painted are now 
in his possession, and it was my good fortune to spend many 
agreeable hours admiring their beauties. The collection 
now numbers about four hundred pieces, comprising every 
variety of scenes, from the grand Medicine Dance to the 
singular and affecting Indian Grave. When the extent and 
character of this Indian Gallery are considered, it must be 
acknowledged the most valuable in the country, not even 
excepting that of George Catlin. But what adds greatly to 
the interest called forth by these pictures is the use to which 
they are to be applied. Instead of being used as a travelling 
exhibition to accumulate gold, this gallery is to be presented 
to a distinguished college, from which the artist will only 
demand the education of his children. There is something in 
this movement so foreign to the sordid passion of our age, 
and so characteristic of the true spirit of art, that the heart 
is thrilled with pleasure as we remember the American 
soldier-artist of the wilderness. 6 


Though Eastman may not have had a “sordid” in¬ 
terest in gold, he certainly gave thought to earning money 
by his art, for he had five children to bring up. One 
scheme in his mind was a picture book of the Mississippi. 
Writing to Lanman from Fort Snelling, November 1, 
1847, he thanked him for sending out the spring catalogue 
of the exhibition at the National Academy of Design and 
lamented that he had never received the copy of Lanman’s 
“A Summer in the Wilderness” that Charles Deas was 
to have carried out to him (for the good reason that Deas 
returned no more to the West). Eastman then con¬ 
tinued: “I have recently written to Wiley and Putnam 
offering to sell them one hundred water coloured sketches 
on the Mississippi—for publication. They are views from 
the Falls to the mouth of the Ohio—I hope they will take 
them—Since writing to that firm, a gentleman has offered 
me a thousand dollars for the hundred sketches. He 
wishes to get them for another publication. I refused to 
sell them until I heard from Wiley and Putnam.” 7 Wiley 
and Putnam did not publish such a book. Whether East¬ 
man sold the pictures or not, whether they were ever 
published without credit to him, what the specific sub¬ 
jects were, and whatever became of the originals—all 
remains tantalizingly dark, but it can be suspected, how¬ 
ever, that some were subjects eventually used in illustrat¬ 
ing Henry R. Schoolcraft’s “Indian Tribes of the United 
States.” 

At this time, too, Eastman was exposed to the epi¬ 
demic “panorama fever” that was afflicting many artists— 
the hope of making a fortune by the painting and exhibit¬ 
ing of a moving travelogue five hundred or a thousand 
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yards long. John Banvard, showing his so-called “three- 
mile” painting of the Mississippi River, was having tre¬ 
mendous success in the eastern cities. Two other pano¬ 
ramas of the Mississippi were in the making in 1847, and 
two more would be under way before Eastman was trans¬ 
ferred from Fort Snelling in 1848. 8 “There have been 
several artists here this season,” the captain confided to 
Lanman in this same letter. “It has been proposed for 
me to join with one or two of them in painting a pano¬ 
rama of the Mississippi, from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to New Orleans—I have not yet decided—I dislike to 
leave my Indian pictures—My long residence among the 
Indians has given me a knowledge of their habits and 
character. For this reason these gentlemen wish me to 
unite with them.” 

Eastman probably referred either to John Rowson 
Smith or Henry Lewis, for both these painters visited 
Fort Snelling in 1847, and Lewis, in fact, was there at 
the moment the captain was writing. In the descriptive 
pamphlet issued for his panorama, Smith, on presenting 
the view of Fort Snelling, told his audience that “Cap¬ 
tain Eastman, an eminent artist, whose Indian pictures are 
considered among the very best, is stationed at this post.” 
Farther on, he acknowledged indebtedness to Eastman 
for his scene at Maiden’s Leap, below Lake Pepin: “In 
the foreground is a delegation of Indians in canoes, 
meeting at a sand bar, to have a ‘talk’ about a treaty, 
taken from a splendid painting by Captain Eastman, for 
the Arts Union, New York.” 9 (Such a painting was 
not among those sold presently to the American Art 
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Union; it may, however, have been one of the pictures 
disposed of late in 1848 to the Western Art Union at 
Cincinnati.) It has already been noted that Lewis based 
two scenes in his panorama on Eastman sketches and 
used them again for two of the lithographs in his “Das 
Illustrirte Mississippithal.” As will be seen, Lewis and 
Eastman became good friends. 

Fortunately, Eastman escaped the fever and stayed with 
the Indians, keeping steadily at work in the wilderness. 
When he wrote to Charles Lanman he mentioned two 
paintings, one just completed (Indian Burial) and a 
companion piece that he was about to begin, showing 
“the scene that occurs immediately after the burial, rep¬ 
resenting the friends of the deceased tearing off their 
clothes and throwing them to the dead body, cutting off 
their hair, piercing their arms and legs, with their knives, 
etc.—It is one of the wildest scenes that occurs among 
the Indians.—” This painting has not been located, but 
the pencil sketch, Indians Mourning, was undoubtedly a 
preliminary drawing of this subject. Of the first painting 
(Indian Burial ), the St. Louis Republican expressed its 
hearty approval, both of picture and painter, saying— 

His position and official station in the Indian country, 
and frequent contact with them, has enabled him to study 
minutely their character and peculiarities; and pursuing, for 
pleasure and amusement, the bent of his tastes, he has been 
enabled to transfer to canvas a more animated picture of 
real Indian life, than any we have ever seen before. Those 
who have attempted to sketch Indians in their homes, have 
been forced to take their impressions without the oppor- 


tunity for minute study of cast or character. Generally, the 
Indian is averse to having his portrait, or any thing con¬ 
nected with him, painted. He believes it shortens his life. 
Capt. E. has had the opportunity to study his subject without 
these, or any other caprices, interfering with his purposes. 

At least two more paintings were completed during 
the winter, about which “H.,” writing in the Missouri 
Republican (May 2, 1848), described one as “the de¬ 
parture of Sioux Indians, on their way to confirm a 
treaty of peace with the Chippewas. We scarcely know 
which most to admire here—the truth in the delineation 
of the Indian figures, or the superb background landscape 
of the picture; take out the figures and it would still 
form a beautiful picture from the admirable delineation 
of the scenery. . . . One less observant with Indian char¬ 
acter than Captain Eastman, could never have painted this 
picture.” 

It was this picture, contrasted with the two landscapes 
“found in St. Louis” about 1848 (discussed in pages 3 
and 5) that showed the “onward progress of the artist.” 
The earlier paintings, it will be recalled, were in “the 
style of coloring common in England from the time of 
Gainsborough to that of Turner.” But this landscape 
with Indians, just finished, was “colored in the style of 
the great English master of landscape. We do not re¬ 
member of having seen or known of a single painting by 
any American artist, except Eastman, that gives an idea 
of the warmth of the coloring of the school of Turner.” 

The other new work commented on by “H.,” in the 


Missouri Republican, was of quite a different subject: 
“a home scene of Indian life.” It was, said this writer, 

quite unlike the vast mass of Indian pictures it has been 
our bad luck to see—for it is true. There is no attitudiniz¬ 
ing—no position of figures in such a group that you can 
swear the artist’s hands, and not their own free will, put 
them there. There is here the homely truth of an Indian 
cabin—the men lounging with their pipes in the distance, the 
women at work in the foreground: all the slight peculiari¬ 
ties, that would be unnoticed by an artist less conversant 
with the Indian life than Eastman, are brought forth, and 
the picture is full of objects suggestive of certain supersti¬ 
tions, habits, or ornaments, to one who knows any thing of 
Sioux life. 

The year 1848, which saw the close of Eastman’s 
service on the Upper Mississippi and of his contact with 
the northern Indians, was a busy and productive one 
for him. It cannot be determined how many of the pic¬ 
tures now to be reported were painted during his re¬ 
maining months at Fort Snelling; perhaps some of them, 
presently to be sold to the American Art Union, had 
been the work of earlier years at this post. Lanman in 
1846 had reported that Eastman’s collection then num¬ 
bered “about four hundred pieces,” a figure undoubtedly 
including watercolors and drawings as well as oils. 
Eastman himself in 1847 mentioned having 100 water- 
colors representing the Mississippi from Fort Snelling to 
the mouth of the Ohio and at a much later date declared 
that at the time he was assigned for duty with the Office 
of Indian Affairs he had had 67 paintings and sketches 
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which he used in illustrating the Schoolcraft volumes. 10 
Knowing Eastman, we can be sure that up to the last 
moment at the fort he was at his easel or had his sketch¬ 
book on his knee whenever opportunity allowed. 

We can capture him on one occasion active both as 
soldier and as artist. In midsummer Henry Lewis was once 
more visiting Fort Snelling, this time on a sketching trip 
for his panorama. He arrived in the north in time to share 
in a bit of frontier excitement. Winnebagoes being re¬ 
moved upriver to a new reservation, at Sioux instigation 
balked when they reached Wahbasha’s Prairie. The In¬ 
dian agent in charge calling for reinforcements from the 
fort, Eastman went down with 25 soldiers and took over 
command. Lewis shared his tent. “At the upper end of 
the camp,” the St. Louis artist wrote in his diary, “a sort 
of fort had been built with the waggons running from 
the river bank and forming a square. Next to these were 
the tents of the dragoons, then the infantry then the 
friendly Sioux brought down from the St Peters as 
allies of the whites in case of accident; and then the little 
band of regulars under Cap n Eastman.” A “grand talk” 
was now the order of business, but the Winnebagoes “gave 
us to understand that they should move just when they 
got ready and such like.” Eastman, hearing from one of 
the friendly Indians that the Winnebagoes might intend 
to surprise them, “order[ed] every man under arms and 
plac’d himself in order of battle, his line stretching from 
the river to the bluffs. Two six pounders were in the 
center supported by Cap Morgans company of Dragoons. 
We had hardly got the line form’d when the Indians 
came dashing up at full speed—to the number of eight 
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hundred all mounted and painted and dress’d in grand 
style they would dash up nea[r]ly to the guns of the 
men and not finding the line give way they would w[h]eel 
and ride back again yelling and shouting.” For several 
days the situation was tense, but the captain, who was 
outnumbered at least four to one, by firmness and per¬ 
suasiveness overcame the opposition without violence on 
either side. 11 At some moment during these exciting days 
he made a vivid sketch of the scene described by Lewis, 
JVahbasha s Prairie, Miss. River. Scene in July 1848. 
Needless to say, Lewis featured this bit of “Indian life” 
in his panorama and in “Das Illustrirte Mississippithal,” 
where a lithograph was devoted to the camp of the United 
States soldiers and several pages of text to Eastman’s able 
handling of the difficult affair. 

Sioux Indians Breaking Up Camp, according to the 
Eastman notes, “explains itself. I wish to show that the 
squaws do all the labor & drudgery the men looking on 
doing nothing.” This composition illustrates well East¬ 
man’s ability at once to report and to paint. 

From the watercolor Dog Dance of the Dakotas, used 
by the engraver of Plate 22, Vol. 2 of “Indian Tribes,” 
we can study Eastman’s intention for a painting sold at 
this time to the American Art Union, though now lost. 

Apparently when the Eastmans left Fort Snelling a 
“number of Indians” were shipped to Mrs. Eastman’s 
brother-in-law, Lieutenant Craven, near Boundbrook, 
New Jersey. 12 These the captain was anxious to dispose 
of, wrote Mrs. Eastman to Colonel Warner at the Art 
Union, “for he wanted them to be where they would be 
seen by artists, or persons of taste.” Of this lot of 14 



Fig. 3. —Indians Playing Draughts . Catalogue number 17. 
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pictures which reached the Art Union on April 13, 1948, 
five were declined. In 1849 three pictures in this group 
were sold to the American Art Union. Medicine Dance 
of the Dakotas pictured “a large party of Indians beside 
their wigwams, engaged in the mystic ceremonies of the 
medicine dance.” 13 Squaws Playing Ball on the Prairie 
shows a large number of Indian women “engaged in this 
exercise, running swiftly in two opposing bands, while 
others in the foreground are looking on.” The squaws, 
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it seems, were permitted to indulge in the game after the 
men grew tired of playing. 

The six remaining pictures in this lot of fourteen, 
among which was Indians Playing Draughts (Fig. 3), 
were bought by the American Art Union in 1850. And 
the following year they bought one more Eastman oil. 
It was probably not an Indian subject and might have 
been painted before the 1840’s or even after his return 
to the East. 


Ill 

TEXAS AND “THE INDIAN TRIBES 
UNITED STATES " 1849-1855 


On March 3, 1847, Congress authorized the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to collect and prepare for publication 
historical and statistical information concerning the his¬ 
tory, condition, and prospects of the Indian tribes. Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft was to gather the material and write 
the report. The post of illustrator remained for some¬ 
time unfilled. “Solitaire” Robb, in July 1848, was cer¬ 
tain that Eastman was the man for the job. “The Gov¬ 
ernment has recently commenced the collection of material 
for a correct work of Indian history, the habits and cus¬ 
toms of the tribes, etc.,” he wrote in the St. Louis 
Reveille. “We know not whether it is the intention of 
the projectors to illustrate this work; but we cannot well 
understand how they could give a proper history of this 
character without illustrations; and if such is the purpose, 
Capt. Eastman possesses more ability for such a task 
than any man in this country. It would be hard to find 
a man possessed of the same artistical ability, who com¬ 
bined with it a thorough knowledge of Indian character. 
Illustrate such a work by all means, set Capt. E. to work 
upon it, and our country will possess a history of its 
original inhabitants which will reflect credit upon the 
administration under whose direction it is produced.” 


OF THE 


Eastman, naturally, was eager for the apointment, but 
it was slow in coming. 

Late in the summer of 1848 Eastman received orders 
transferring him to Texas, and near the close of Sep¬ 
tember he started down the Mississippi. With his pencil 
in his hand at every moment military duties would per¬ 
mit he recorded many scenes on the river. Among the 
excellently detailed (and dated) drawings made near 
Fort Snelling before he left is Miss. River. Mendota 
from Fort Snelling, 869 miles from St. Louis, Sept. 1848. 
Dropping down the river with the artist we may note 
as representative of his interests and his skill such views 
as the beginnings of Miss. River. Prairie La Cross , 90 
miles above Prairie du Chien, 647 miles above St. Louis, 
Oct. 1848 and The Mountain that Soaks in the Water, 
Miss. River. 690 miles above St. Louis (Mount Trem- 
peleau). A wealth of other sketches in the Peabody 
Museum and the Minneapolis Public Library, registering 
the Upper Mississippi scene, forms a pictorial report of 
great value. 

Early in October Eastman passed through St. Louis 14 
(his friend Henry Lewis was then in Cincinnati at work 
painting his panorama). By December the captain was out 
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beyond San Antonio, deep in the heart of Texas. His 
first impressions of the Southwest he put into a letter to 
his friend Henry S. Sibley: 15 

Camp of Co. D. ist Inf. near Fredericksburg, Texas 
Dec. 9th 1848 

Dear Sibley, 

I have at last arrived at my journey end. and landed I 
know not where—but in a very fine country, full of game 
and Indians, We have been travelling ever since leaving 
Fort Snelling till yesterday, when we arrived at a halt, for 
a few months, at least,—When we arrived at New Orleans, 
we expected to go on directly to the Rio Grande—but the 
Texians kicked up an Indian excitement, which caused Gen 1 
Twiggs to order my company up into these regions, and 
Burbank’s and Scott’s about 70 miles further west—This 
place is a dutch settlement, about eighteen months old, about 
80 miles north of San Antonio—and pretty well into the 
Cumanche country. There [jiV] trading post is here— 
Besides the Cumanches, we have the Delawares, Shawnees, 
Wakoos, and Lassan [?] Indians—Santa Anna, the Cuman¬ 
che chief is to visit me in a few days, when I am to hold 
my first talk with his honor—The country is full of games 
—small games—such as Buffalo, Bear, Deer, Catamounts, 
Tigers, Turkies in droves, a few quail and ducks—It would 
surprise you to see the herd of deer that we saw on our 
route—They are very tame and easily killed—Buffalo meat 
sells in town at 3 cents per pound a deer one dollars— 
Salt 8 cents per pound Flour $20 per barrel. Vinegar one 
dollar per gallon etc. etc. 

I wish you were here to go hunting with me, it is rather 
dangerous, but very exciting. 

I presume my wife has written to you before this con¬ 
cerning the stock etc. I hope you have been able to do some¬ 
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thing for me in regard to my painting those Indian pictures— 
If perfectly convenient I wish you would forward me a 
copy of the Documents accompanying the President’s Mes¬ 
sage and such other documents as you may think would 
interest me. 

As I am 70 or 80 miles from any mail route you will have 
to direct them to San Antonio, Texas . from whence I will 
obtain them by express— 

Six companies of the 3 d are stationed at San Antonio— 
Please drop me a line and let me know what is going on 
in the U. S. and especially in Congress— 

Remember me to your wife and sisters at St. Peters— 

Yours truly 
S. Eastman 
Capt. U. S. A. 

Hon H. S. Sibley 
Delegate from Minnesota Ter. 

Apparently there was little action at this outpost of 
the Texan frontier, and Eastman had time for many pic¬ 
tures. He had made “a great many Sketches,” Mrs. 
Eastman wrote to Sibley from Concord, New Hamp¬ 
shire, January 4, 1849, “every thing is new to him.” 
Passing through San Antonio, Eastman found it “a 
wretched place—full of desperate characters,” as he 
wrote to his wife, 16 but he sketched busily away, making 
views of the entrance to the city from the south, of the 
church of the Alamo, of Conception Mission, and of many 
other historic and, to him, unusual spots. A view of the 
ruins of the Alamo at San Antonio, Dec . 184.8 in water- 
color and a pencil sketch of the Plaza at San Antonio, 
Texas dated March 18, 1849 (Fig. 4) are representative 
of these city views. At the army camp at Fredericksburg 








he did not spend all his time hunting “games” or talking 
with Indian chiefs. Among the works done there is an ex¬ 
cellent pencil sketch of Live Oaks 2 miles from Fredericks¬ 
burg, Texas , Encampment of Caddo Indians, March 2, 
1849 (Fig. 5). Such trees were also the subject of an 
attractive oil in the Bushnell Collection at the Peabody 
Museum, Live Oaks with Two Small Figures. 

On August 28, 1848, before he left Fort Snelling 
Eastman had sought to be ordered “to the duty of paint¬ 
ing, if the work being compiled on the N. American 
Indians is to be illustrated with engravings etc.,” but 
the War Office replied on November 14 that his services 
were required with his company and that he was not 
recommended for duty with the Indian Office. 17 East¬ 
man’s next step was to seek a furlough—except for the 
four months of sick leave in 1841, his first in more than 
20 years service. 

In the meantime Mrs. Eastman had taken the five 
children East, placed some of them in schools, and settled 
down with two at her father-in-law’s house in Concord, 
New Hampshire. She handled the sale of the pictures to 
the art unions. She went after their old friend Henry 
Sibley of Mendota, now Minnesota territorial delegate 
to Congress, to use his influence to get the painter home. 
“Capt. E. in his letter tells me to remind you of your 
promise to endeavour to get him ordered to Washington 
and if this is refused—perhaps you could succeed in 
getting his furlough,” Mrs. Eastman wrote to Sibley on 
December 20, 1848. “Will you be kind enough to write 
me if you think there is any prospect of Capt E’s suc¬ 
ceeding in being ordered to Washington to paint the 


pictures for government, or as illustrator to the work on 
Indians,” she requested in another letter. Presently a 
five months leave was granted him but his return was 
delayed first by the absence of another officer and then 
by news of cholera en route. 18 

Once back in Washington, Eastman was able to win 
the transfer he so much desired and for which he was 
so ably qualified. War Department Special Orders No. 13, 
dated Washington, February 27, 1850, directed him at 
the expiration of his present leave (March 1, 1850) to 
report for duty at the Office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs “for the purpose of completing the work 
on which he has of late been engaged, relating to the 
Indians.” 19 

The phrasing of his orders suggests that Eastman had 
been devoting at least part of his leave time to working 
with Schoolcraft. That this must have been so seems to 
have been confirmed by the many illustrations Eastman 
contributed to Schoolcraft’s first report, submitted to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on July 22, 1850. 
Seventy-six pages of carefully detailed and beautifully 
drawn maps and sketches of Indian weapons, musical in¬ 
struments, tools, costumes, artifacts, pictographs, of scenic 
views and of tribal customs are not produced overnight. 
Eastman was continued on this duty until War Depart¬ 
ment Special Orders No. 85, Washington, May 10, 1855, 
relieved him from the duty to which he had been assigned 
five years before and ordered him to rejoin his company. 20 
In all, he prepared for the first five volumes of “The 
Indian Tribes of the United States” about 275 pages of 
illustrations. The engravings credited to Eastman in 
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the sixth volume were re-strikes from plates previously 
used. 

Of particular interest pictoriallv are the 66 plates 
after Eastman’s own sketches and watercolors (17 others 
were by Eastman after original sketches by Schoolcraft, 
R. H. Kern, E. M. Kern, Lewis Brantz, Lt. Col. J. H. 
Eaton, Maj. E. Backus, and George Gibbs). Some of 
these engravings were after slightly changed versions of 
earlier paintings, but for many of the others we know 
of no oil original, though some may once have existed. 
But for all the engravings Eastman apparently painted 
watercolors. 

Many of these little pictures (most of them about gi 
by 64 inches) prepared for the Schoolcraft volumes from 
the sketches in Eastman’s portfolio are happily extant. 
The Falls of St. Anthony from the Minneapolis Public 
Library is much superior to the story-illustrating version 
published in The Iris for i852 , the original of which is 
among the watercolors in the James Jerome Hill Ref¬ 
erence Library in St. Paul. Old Fort Mackinac, from 
the Minnesota Historical Society, is signed and dated 
1851. Hunting Buffalo in Winter, Herd of Buffalo, 
Nadowagua, and Mackinac (Fig. 6) are among the 
Eastmans in the Ayer Collection at the Newberry Li¬ 
brary. Winnebago Wigwams, dated 1850, is in the col¬ 
lection of the Peabody Museum. 

The largest collection of these watercolors is that of 
the Hill Reference Library. 21 Two of these —Itaska Lake 
and Chicago in 1820 —were painted after sketches by 
Schoolcraft. One Indian genre piece pictured Emigrants 
Attacked by Comanches . Another showed Pawnees Tor¬ 
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turing a Female Captive. Seventeen more watercolors 
recorded many details of life among the northern Indians 
whom the artist knew so well. Here we can see a per¬ 
manent Dakota I illage with figures in natural groups, 
and a temporary encampment with tepees placed by the 
riverside, Dakota Encampment. We can observe them 
dancing the Dog Dance and, in another picture, the 
Beggar s Dance . A warrior shouts The Death Whoop 
over a freshly scalped enemy, or we see an Indian Doctor 
Concocting a Pot of Medicine (Fig. 7) or Indian Medas 
[priests or magicians, not medics] Secretly Showing the 
Contents of Their Medicine Sacks to Each Other. Many 
of the pictures are more domestic: one illustrates the 
manner in which a Dakota sat, another shows a nude 
woman ceremonially Protecting the Cornfields from Ver- 
min. Indians are seen Spearing Muskrats in Winter, 
gathering wild rice, and working at an Indian Sugar 
Camp. 

In some instances we are able to compare the watercolor 
with the on-the-spot pencil sketch that preceded it. The 
pencil sketch of Mackinac, with the fort on the bluff and 
the town sprawling out on the lakeshore has been faith¬ 
fully reproduced in the watercolor by the same title 
(Fig. 6), but the topographical effect has been relieved 
by the addition of a number of small figures appropriately 
grouped in the foreground. 

One painting, now lost, represented by a plate in “The 
Indian Tribes of the United States,” is a landscape worth 
rediscovery: the Valley of the St. Peters . Among many 
scenes of Indian life engravings preserve in some degree 
Eastman’s representation of the Dakotas at Ball Play 




on the Ice on the St. Peters River (published first as an 
etching by the American Art Union in 1850), Transport¬ 
ing the Wounded, dancing the sun dance and the dance 
of the giant Indian, and “striking the post” as volun¬ 
teers for a war party boast of their deeds. The women 
are shown “feeding the dead,” procuring fuel, and are 
portrayed in an excellent pencil sketch, Sioux Indians 
Playing the Game of Plum Stones (Fig. 8). A buffalo 
hunter is dismounted, a buffalo is being skinned, a skin 


is being prepared by the women. An Indian seer attempts 
to destroy a girl by means of a pencil of light. Winne- 
bagoes dance the medicine dance in the lodge (in con¬ 
trast to that of the Sioux danced in the open, the subject 
of an earlier oil). 

Eastman’s production during this third period of his 
art career was not limited to the work for the School¬ 
craft volumes. Mrs. Eastman published a series of vol¬ 
umes of Indian lore, all illustrated by her husband. 
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“Dahcotah; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux around 
Fort Snelling” (1849) had been completed before they 
left the northern post. For it Captain Eastman supplied 
four illustrations, all lithographed by Ackerman. To 
“The Iris, An Illuminated Souvenier for 1852” Mrs. 
Eastman contributed a number of stories and poems about 
the Indians; her husband furnished eight pictures which 
were atrociously chromolithographed. Happily, watercolors 
of all these subjects are in the collection of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library, among which are The 
Laughing Waters, Three Miles below the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Indians Courting, Wenonas Leap, Marriage 
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Fig. 9 .—Indians in Council. Cata¬ 
logue number 39. 


Custom of the Indians, The Falls of St. Anthony and 
Mission Chapel of San Jose. 22 Two more of Mrs. East¬ 
man’s books illustrated by the works of her husband, “The 
American Aboriginal Portfolio” (1853) and “Chicoraand 
other Regions of the Conquerors and Conquered” (1854), 
contain no new work by the painter; the 21 and 26 pic¬ 
tures, respectively, in these volumes were from the plates 
of “The Indian Tribes of the United States” (Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. of Philadelphia was the publisher of all 
three works). 

In addition to these watercolors one of Eastman’s 
finest extant oils, Sioux Indians (Fig. 1), was painted in 







1850 while in Washington from sketches made while in 
Minnesota. This painting portrayed a group of Indians 
by a riverside. 

That Eastman’s interest was not confined to the past 
and to the Indian country is made clear by a sketchbook in 
the M. and M. Karolik Collection at the Boston Museum 


of Fine Arts (now not available for publication), which 
contains among others about 25 sketches of Washington 
and its vicinity drawn soon after his arrival in 1850. The 
Bushnell Collection at the Peabody Museum also has 
many drawings and watercolors of Washington and Vir¬ 
ginia about this time. 
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IV 

LATER WORKS, 1855-1875 


At the close of his duty with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Eastman was ordered to the Texas frontier. On 
October 31, 1856, he was promoted to major (Fifth In¬ 
fantry), and in 1857-1858 he was again in Washington, 
this time on special duty in the Quartermaster General’s 
Office. Later in this year he was once more on frontier 
duty conducting recruits to Utah. From 1859 to 1861 
he was in Washington. He served in various capacities 
during the early years of the Civil War, was promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel, First Infantry, on September 9, 
1861, and on December 3, 1863, was retired from active 
service “for disability, resulting from long and faithful 
service, and for disease and exposure in the line of duty.” 
He remained in command at successive posts, however, 
until September 1867. He was brevetted colonel and 
brigadier general on August 9, 1866, for services during 
the Civil War. 

It cannot be imagined that Eastman ceased during 
these years to draw and to paint, but no work has been 
located. Only one picture is on record (Buttermilk 
Valley. New Jersey ), which was sold to the Cosmopolitan 
Art Association in 1857. 

After his retirement Eastman did take up the brush 
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again and painted 26 canvases for the Capitol in Wash¬ 
ington. In March 1867, it was proposed in the House 
of Representatives that he be employed to execute “paint¬ 
ings from his own designs for the decorations of the 
rooms of the Committee on Indian Affairs and on Military 
Affairs of the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
other parts of the Capitol.” War Department Special 
Orders No. 427, on August 28, 1867, accordingly placed 
him on the active list and assigned him to duty under 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

In the next two years he produced nine paintings of 
Indian life based on his Minnesota sketches, which today 
hang in the room of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
in the House Office Building in Washington. 

His last commission (June 1870) was to paint for the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 17 pictures of forts, 
which hang in the west corridor of the main floor of the 
central portion of the Capitol. With the exception of 
Fort Sumter these were contemporary views intended as 
“illustrations of the conditions of the fortifications exist¬ 
ing at that period.” 23 

General Eastman died at Washington on August 31, 

1875. 




V 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF EASTMAN 


“Since we have known something of Eastman’s pic¬ 
tures, and of Indians,” asserted the St. Louis Missouri 
Republican on May 2, 1848, “we have ranked him as 
out of sight the best painter of Indian life the country 
has produced.” 

There is truth in this contemporary judgment. Charles 
Deas had been a great favorite in St. Louis during the 
1840’s and with the Republican, too, but he loved to 
paint drama and violence—a man on horseback caught 
with a child in a prairie on fire, a mountain man and an 
Indian engaged in a struggle that will clearly be deadly 
for both, a trapper on horseback poised on the very edge 
of a cliff. George Catlin, through his exhibitions the 
most widely known painter of Indian subjects, was not 
a general favorite in the West, though he had supporters 
there. Dominated by his plan for an exhibition gallery, 
a traveling show, he worked quickly and unevenly to 
accumulate an array of canvases to take on the road. In 
his work there is “an effort at effect,” as the Republican 
put it, an awareness of show potentialities, an eye to audi¬ 
ence response. His portraiture and his studies of Indian 
customs are often well done, informative, and impres¬ 
sive; his contribution pictorially and ethnographically is 
important. But the Indian to him was a figure of romance 
and a source of art-capital. He had not the leisure or the 


inclination to be quietly objective as Eastman was. Nor 
could he paint so well. 

In making any comparison today two other painters of 
that era must be considered. Alfred J. Miller, in pur¬ 
suit of wild sports in the Far West in 1837, produced 
200 superb watercolors shining with a glamor of romance 
never achieved by any other artist of the frontier scene. 
In this medium he was decidedly a more successful painter 
than Eastman, but, though he recorded accurately what 
he shared in, it was a white man’s world and white men’s 
adventures that he set down on paper and later on canvas. 
The Indians merely provided color. Charles Bodmer in 
Eastman’s day was known only by the engravings after 
his paintings published in the atlas accompanying Prince 
Maximilian’s “Travels in North America.” He was re¬ 
spected and admired for his able pictorial report on the 
tribes of the Upper Missouri, but it is only since the 
Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition in 1954 of his original 
watercolors and sketches made on that excursion in 1833- 
1834 that we have been able to assess him properly. 

When we look, then, at the painters of the Indian be¬ 
fore the Civil War, we put Deas and Catlin and Miller 
on one side as painters showing an enthusiastic response 
to the romance of wild life. Bodmer and Eastman, on the 
other hand, were interested in the red man for his own 
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sake. Their careful study and objective handling of his 
culture had less dash but greater authenticity. As docu¬ 
mented of Indian life they have no superiors; as painters 
they excell most of those who undertook the same subjects. 

In this work Eastman had the great advantage of 
leisure and long study. Where Catlin spent months, 
Miller a summer season, and Bodmer one year, Eastman 
had seven years of residence among the Indians. He had 
no reason for hasty completing of impressions; he had 
ample time for coming to know the ways of his subjects 
as well as a white man could. “It is not probable [I turn 
back to the Missouri Republican of September 16, 1848] 
that there is an artist in the land so entirely familiar as 
is this gentleman, by long and familiar intercourse and 
acquaintance with savage life, scenes, and the natural 
scenery of the wilds of the Western Valley.” 

Eastman was first of all a painter, not an ethnographer, 
but by chance he was drawn into a subject matter in 
which he became expert. His first works, we have seen, 
were in landscape, and had he remained on duty in the 
Eastern States he would no doubt have continued to 
work as a minor member of the Hudson River School. 
But the chance that sent him to a far-distant frontier 
post and put him in daily contact with the Sioux led him 
to study the Indian and his landscape and he turned 
his talents and his leisure to Indian genre subjects and 
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the backgrounds in nature against which they must be 
set. For half a dozen years he painted and sketched with¬ 
out any attempt to exhibit or dispose of his works—he 
was happily able to paint not for a living but for the sake 
of painting as he wished. We are fortunate that this 
was so. 

The most notable qualities of his work are naturalness 
and fidelity. What the friendly Missouri Republican 
said of one picture can be said of all: “There is no atti¬ 
tudinizing—no position of figures in such a group that 
you can swear the artist’s hands, and not their own free 
will, put them there.” His pictures are “homely truth.” 
They present the commonplaces of Indian life. No drama, 
no sentimentality, no straining after emotion, no ro¬ 
manticizing. He does not wish to amuse or to excite but 
to observe, to inform, to interest. Seldom can a painter 
so free himself from his own personal point of view as 
Eastman does to become the objective and impartial ob¬ 
server. He does not condemn, he does not approve, he 
does not patronize. He does not present the Indian as 
low, crude, and contemptible or as noble, abused, and piti¬ 
ful. He does not show him as villain or as hero. He 
merely sees him as a man with customs of his own. Con¬ 
sequently, Seth Eastman has left us a record in paint and 
pencil that is vivid, fascinating, and reliable. 
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CATALOGUE 


Measurements are given in inches, width first, height second. 

1. Miss. River. Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, 

557 miles above St. Louis, Oct. 1829 

1829 Pencil 7^ x 4^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

2. View of West Point 

c. 1834 Oil 9 x 6i 

Lent by the West Point Museum, United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy 

3. Hudson River from Kosciuzko Monument 

1837 Watercolor 9 x 4^ 

Lent by Mr. Carl S. Dentzel 

4. Hudson River, with a Distant View of West 

Point 

c. 1835-1840 Oil 49x32! 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 

5. Constitution Island and Foundry from West 

Point, N. Y. 

c. 1835-1840 Watercolor 9 x 4J 

Lent by the Corcoran Gallery of Art 

6. View from Fort Clinton, West Point 

c. 1835-1840 Watercolor 8^x44 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 

7. Osceola as Captive in an Open Tent, Guarded 

by a Sentry 

c. 1840 Oil 26 x 18 

Lent by M. Knoedler & Company, Inc. 
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8. View on the Suwannee River 

1840-1841 Watercolor 7x4! 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

9. Encampment of the ist Infantry at Sarasota, 

Florida 

1840- 1841 Watercolor 7 x 4! 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

10. Sam Jones’ Village in Florida 

1841 Watercolor 8x8 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

11. Eta Keazah, Sisseton Sioux at Fort Snelling 

1844 Oil 11 x 14! 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

12 . Sketch of a Young Indian Brave 

c. 1845 Pencil 6! x 8i 

Lent by Mr. Carl S. Dentzel 

13. View of an Indian Burying Ground 

1841- 1848 Pencil 7! x 4! 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

14. Indians Mourning 

1841-1848 Pencil 6i x 9J 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 


15- View of Fort and Indian Encampment 

1841-1848 Oil 7 x 10 

Lent by Mr. Carl S. Dentzel 

16. Sioux Indians Playing the Game of Plum 

Stones 

1841-1848 Pencil 9i x 6 % 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

17. Indians Playing Draughts 

c. 1841-1848 Oil 25x30 

Lent by M. Knoedler & Company, Inc. 

18. Wahbasha’s Prairie, Miss. River. Scene in 

July 1848 

1848 Pencil 92 x 6i 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

19. Medicine Dance of the Dakotas 

1848 Oil 35 x 25^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

20. Squaws Playing Ball on the Prairie 

1848 Oil 33 X23I 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

21. Indian Shooting Fish 

1848 Oil ni x 14 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 


22. Sioux Indians Breaking Up Camp 

1848 Oil 34 x 25 

Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, M. and 
M. Karolik Collection 

23. Miss. River. Mendota from Fort Snelling, 869 

MILES FROM St. LOUIS, SePT. 1 848 
1848 Pencil 7i x 4^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

24. The Mountain that Soaks in the Water, 

Miss. River. 690 miles above St. Louis 

1848 Pencil 7^x4^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

25. Miss. River. Prairie La Cross, 90 miles above 

Prairie du Chien, 647 miles above St. Louis, 
Oct. 1848 

1848 Pencil 7^x4^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

26. Alamo at San Antonio, Dec. 1848 

1848 Watercolor 7 x 4 J 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

27. Mission Chapel of the Conception, 2 miles 

from San Antonio 

1848 Watercolor 8^x5^ 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic J. Oppenhcimer 
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28. Plaza at San Antonio, Texas, March i8, 1849 

1849 Pencil 9i x 6i 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

29. Plaza at San Antonio, Texas 

1849 Watercolor 8 x 5^ 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic J. Oppenheimer 

30. Live Oaks, 2 miles from Fredericksburg, Texas, 

Encampment of Caddo Indians, March 2, 
1849 

1849 Pencil 6i x gi 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

31. Live Oaks with Two Small Figures 

c. 1849 Oil njx8f 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

32. Mission Chapel of San Jose 

c. 1849-1855 Watercolor 9J x 5^ 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

33. Sioux Indians 

1850 Oil 37 x 25^ 

Lent by the Joslyn Art Museum 

34. Winnebago Wigwams 

1850 Watercolor iox6j 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

35. Itaska Lake 

c. 1850 Watercolor 8j x 6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 
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36. Marriage Custom of the Indians 

c. 1850-1855 Watercolor 8^x5^ 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

37. Old Fort Mackinac 

1851 Watercolor 9^x6^ 

Lent by the Minnesota Historical Society 

38. Dog Dance of the Dakotas 

c. 1851 Watercolor ioi x 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

39. Indians in Council 

c. 1851 Watercolor iof x 8* 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

40. Wenona’s Leap 

c. 1851 Watercolor 9J x 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

41. The Laughing Waters, Three Miles below 

the Falls of St. Anthony 

c. 1851 Watercolor 6x7! 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

42. Indians Travelling 

c. 1851 Watercolor 94 x 6j 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

43. Valley of the St. Peters 

c. 1851 Engraving 8 x 5^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

44. Dakota Village 

c. 1851 Watercolor 9x6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 



45- Dakota Encampment 
c. 1851 Watercolor 10x7 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

46. Emigrants Attacked by Comanches 

c. 1851 Watercolor 94x6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

47. The Death Whoop 

c. 1851 Watercolor x 7I 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

48. Spearing Muskrats in Winter 

c. 1851 Watercolor 11x7^ 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

49. Indian Sugar Camp 
c. 1851 Watercolor 8j x 6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

50. Ball Play on the Ice 

c. 1851 Engraving 8x6 

Lent by The Old Print Shop, Inc. 

51. Transporting the Wounded 

c. 1851 Engraving 8x6 

Lent by The Old Print Shop, Inc. 

52. Indian Courting 

c. 1851 Watercolor 5^ x 6 } 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

53. Guarding the Cornfields 

c. 1852 Watercolor 10 x 6| 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 




54. Beggars’ Dance 

c. 1852 Watercolor ff x 6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

55. Mackinac 

Before 1853 Pencil 7^x4^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

56. Chicago in 1820 

c. 1853 Watercolor 8^x5 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

57. Buffalo Chase 

c. 1853 Engraving 8^x5^ 

Lent by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University 

58. The Falls of St. Anthony 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9x6 

Lent by the Minneapolis Public Library 

59. The Falls of St. Anthony 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9 x 6i 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

60. Hunting Buffalo in Winter 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9 x 6i 

Lent by the Newberry Library, Ayer Collection 

61. Herd of Buffalo 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9 x 5^ 

Lent by the Newberry Library, Ayer Collection 

62. Nadowaqua 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9 x 6j 

Lent by the Newberry Library, Ayer Collection 
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63. Mackinac 

c. 1853 Watercolor 9x6 

Lent by the Newberry Library, Ayer Collection 

64. Indian Doctor Concocting a Pot of Medicine 

c. 1854 Watercolor 8i x 6f 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

65. Indian Medas Secretly Showing the Contents 

of Their Medicine Sacks to Each Other 

c. 1854 Watercolor 8^x6 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 


66. Menstrual Lodge 

c. 1854 Watercolor 10x7 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

67. Protecting the Cornfields from Vermin 

c. 1854 Watercolor 9-^x7 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 

68. Pawnees Torturing a Female Captive 

c. 1854 Watercolor 94x7 

Lent by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library 
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